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Introduction 


In this short book I invite you to journey with 
me through the life of Joseph, the son of Jacob. 


I must warn you in advance. You will not meet 
on the pages of this book the very Joseph you 
have always encountered in your Sunday school 
and in Christian movies. The real Joseph you 
will meet will at first surprise you (perhaps he 
will even disturb you) and then (I pray) make 
sense to you, As you and I slowly uncover this 
ancient moving story hidden under the layer of 
translation, you may be moved to tears. At least 
I was, when I slowly walked for the first time 
through this amazing story of despair and 
survival, hope and justice and then finally 
peace. 


So, without further a due let us begin. 


Chapter 1: The Beginning 


The “Joseph story” picks up in Genesis 37:1 
with the statement that Jacob dwelled in the 
land of Canaan, the land where Abraham 
sojourned before him. This should not be 
glossed over. The story that the narrator is 
about to tell takes place at a particular point in 
time, a significant moment. Jacob firmly settled 
in the very land where Abraham was only a 
guest. Joseph assisted his older brothers (Dan, 
Naphtali, Gad and Asher) in shepherding the 
flock. One possible way to interpret the 
Hebrew text is as literally saying something like 
“he was being their young man” "JA" TY) 817) 
1997 NINY) 11772 (ve-hu naar et bene Vilhah ve-et 
bene Zilpah). In other words, he did the jobs of 
an errand boy that his older brothers did not 
want to do. (Gen. 37:2). 


Most of the things that happen to Joseph give 
an impression of him being passive, i.e. things 
were usually done to him by someone else. This 
would only be true until his brothers’ arrival to 
his residence in Egypt. Like Jacob his father, 
Joseph had character flaws. The text speaks of 
him bringing “evil reports” to his father 
regarding his.brothers (Gen. 37:2). One may 


understand this in various senses. Joseph is 
perhaps accused of habitual tale-bearing on his 
brothers. But we may also understand that there 
were legitimate evils to be reported and dealt 
with. Joseph might have simply reported or 
carried what his brothers said to him. In the 
end, his brothers were guilty of wanting to kill 
him, so perhaps the reports were indeed 
justified. 
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Now Israel loved Joseph more than all his sons because 
he was a son born to him late in hfe, and he made a 


special tunic for him. (Gen. 37:3) 


We are told that Israel loved Joseph more than 
his brothers because he was born to him in his 
old age. We cannot help but wonder why the 
narrator does not mention that Joseph was the 
son of Rachel, Jacob’s special love. Be that as it 
may, Israel openly expressed his favoritism by 
giving Joseph a very special tunic. In Hebrew it 
is called D99 NIN? (ketonet passim), which clearly 
showed him to be loved above his brothers. 
The traditional idea seen in many English 
translations and folklore is that this was some 
sort of multi-colored outer garment. But the 


meaning of the Hebrew is not completely clear 
and there is no way to know for sure. Alter 
comments, “We are told that the ketonet pasim 
was worn by virgin princesses. It is thus a 
unisex garment and a product of ancient haute 
couture.” 


This was most likely the kind of robe worn by 
royalty. In Genesis 37:8 his brothers asked him 
rhetorically if Joseph is going to be a king over 
them. We read in 37:4 that the older brothers 
became so filled with envy and hatred towards 
Joseph that they could not even say “shalom” 
to him O7Y9 1127 172? N?) (ve-lo yakhlu dabro de- 
shalom). But how do they move from truly 
disliking Joseph to harboring resentment which 
leads to his kidnapping and attempted murder? 


Chapter 2: The Fateful 
Dreams 


What seemed to push the brothers over the line 
(although of course their murderous violence 
towards Joseph was inexcusable) is that he 
began to dream dreams. In one dream that he 
relates to his brothers, he saw himself as an 
upright sheaf while the sheaves of his brothers 
were bowing before him (Gen. 37:5-8). In 
another dream, which Joseph naively relayed to 
his brothers and his father, he saw the moon 
and the sun, along with eleven stars bowing 
before him. His father rebuked him. But, while 
his brothers’ jealousy grew only more intense, 
Jacob kept this matter in his thoughts, 
wondering exactly what it might mean given the 
clear interpretation of the second dream (Gen. 
37:9-11). 


It is interesting to note that the brothers were 
so obsessed with disdain towards Joseph that 
they ignored the meaning of the dreams 
entirely. They dismissed the prophetic nature 
and focused only on the suggestions of 
subservience to their younger brother. 
Moreover, “as has often been noted, the 


dreams in the Joseph story reflect its more 
secular orientation in comparison with the 
preceding narratives in Genesis. They are not 
direct messages from God, like His appearance 
in the dream-visions to Abimelech and to 
Jacob.” 

Joseph’s account of his dreams shows a young 
man who is self-absorbed, naively assuming 
that all involved will be equally fascinated by 
the content of his dreams. The text repeats the 
Hebrew word 737 (hineh) “behold” three times 
in the space of only one verse, perhaps 
highlighting Joseph’s fascination with the dream 
(Gen. 37:7; then twice in vs. 9). Alter notes 
further: 


It should also be observed that doublets are a 
recurrent principle of organization in the 
Joseph story, just as binary divisions are an 
organizing principle in the Jacob story. Joseph 
and Pharaoh have double dreams; the chief 
butler and the chief baker dream their pair of 
seemingly parallel, actually antithetical dreams. 
Joseph is first flung into a pit and later into the 
prison-house. The brothers make two trips 
down to Egypt, with one of their number 
seemingly at risk on each occasion. And their 
descent to Egypt with goods and silver mirrors 
the descent of the merchant caravan, bearing 


the same items that first brought Joseph down 
to Egypt. 


Chapter 3: The Plot to Kill 


It is not clear what Israel was thinking when he 
sent a 17-year-old Joseph, too well-dressed for 
what seems to be a job, on a fairly long errand 
from Hebron all the way to Shechem where his 
brothers were tending the livestock. When 
Joseph arrived near Shechem, he found out that 
his brothers had gone even further away to 
Dothan. When his brothers saw him from afar, 
they immediately began to conspire how to get 
rid of him once and for all. Even their opening 
words are chilling, anticipating the violence that 
is to follow. In English Joseph is often labeled 
simply as a “dreamer,” but the Hebrew term 
nine Iva (baal ha-chalomot) is stronger and, in 
the Hebrew context, likely more sarcastic. The 
term 792 (baal) “master” suggests someone who 
has a special “proprietary relation to, or mastery 
of, the noun that follows it.” This means that 
the brothers (probably mockingly) described 
Joseph as a “master of dreams.” 


Ancient texts are often hard to read. This 
terminology could be showing that in the minds 
of the brothers, Joseph’s dreams were 
something he himself is responsible for — that 
they are of his own doing. Or, it could be 


al 


pointing out that he simply had an abundance 
of colorful dreams. Again, the hate-filled, 
conspiting brothers completely miss the point 
of Joseph’s dreaming. It has been said, “When 
you ate holding a hammer, everything begins to 
look like a nail.” 


Speculatively, perhaps Joseph’s brothers even 
went further from home with the flocks in the 
expectation that he would come and could be 
lured further away from home (though we 
don’t know that for sure). Maybe they were 
already lying in wait for Joseph. 


Of course, not all the brothers were a part of 
the plot to kill him. We learn that Joseph had 
“the bad judgment to wear on his errand the 
garment that was the extravagant token of his 
father’s favoritism.” 


PO VIN) NIA FOX] 737W) 173973) 129 Avy 
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Come now, let's kill-him, throw him into one of the 
cisterns, and then say that a wild animal ate him. Then 
we'll see how his dreams turn out! (Gen. 37:20) 
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When Joseph reached his brothers, they stripped him of 
his tunic, the special tunic that he wore. Then they took 
him and threw him into the cistern. (Gen. 37:23-24) 


We read in Genesis 27:22 that Reuben tried to 
save Joseph by tricking the brothers. “Reuben 
tries not to contradict the violence of his 
brothers’ feelings toward Joseph and uses the 
same phrase, to fling him into a pit, with the 
crucial difference tHat in his proposal it is a live 
Joseph who will be cast into the pit.” Sacks 
comments as follows: 


It is a confusing episode. Who pulled Joseph 
from the pit? Who sold him to the Ishmaelites? 
Was it the brothers or the Midianites? The 
subject, “they,” is ambiguous. Commentators 
offer many interpretations. Of these, the 
simplest is given by Rashbam, who reads it as 
follows: The brothers, having thrown Joseph 
into the pit, sat down some distance away to 
eat. Reuben sneaked back to rescue Joseph, but 
found the pit empty and cried, “The boy is not! 
And I, where can I go? Rashbam points out 
that the brothers did not calm him down by 


telling him that they had sold Joseph. They 
seem as surprised as he was. It follows that the 
brothers, having seen the Ishmaelites in the 
distance, decided to sell Joseph to them, but 
before they had the chance to do so, a second 
group of travelers, the Midianites, heard 
Joseph’s cries, saw the possibility of selling him 
to the Ishmaelites, and did so. 


There is also a simpler explanation. Judges 8:22, 
24 seems to equate Midianites with Ishmaelites, 
so the Torah was probably speaking here of a 
single group, not two distinct ones. 


A particularly chilling detail is highlighted in 
this narrative. Once they had stripped Joseph of 
his clothes and thrown him into the pit, they 
calmly sat down to break bread and to have a 
meal. The Hebrew 09777987 120% (va-yeshun de- 
ekhal lechem) \iterally means “and they sat down 
to eat bread” (vs. 25). When the brothers go to 
Egypt many years later, they will do so to buy 
grain for bread from none other than Joseph. 
When Reuben returned and realized that his 
plan had failed and that his young brother had 
already been sent off, he grieved, but joined his 
brothers in their conspiracy of keeping secret 
what had really happened to Joseph (Gen. 
32). 


Chapter 4: Deceiving Jacob 
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So they took Joseph’s tunic, killed a young goat, and 
dipped the tunic in the blood. Then they brought the 
special tunic to their father and said, ‘We found this. 
Determine now whether it is your son’s tunic or not.” 
(Gen. 37:31-32) 


Jacob, once the master of trickery and 
manipulation, becomes the deceived in this 
story. He falsely concludes exactly what the 
conspiring brothers hoped he would think. We 
read in Hebrew that 990 959 170798 797 mo 
NOY (chayah raah akhalathu tarof taraf Yosef), which 
literally translated means “a wicked animal ate 
him; Joseph was truly torn up.” The story 
underscores the irony of being deceived in a 
very similar way as one has deceived in the past. 
First Laban substituted sisters to trick Jacob at 
the moment he lowered his guard. Now, just as 
Jacob had used a slaughtered kid and his 
brother’s clothes in the deception of his father 


many years earlier, so do his sons in implying 
the fate of Joseph. 


Thus Genesis 37 ends with Jacob’s inconsolable 
grief over the loss of Joseph. He is so 
convinced that Joseph is dead and his body 
fully devoured, that he does not even order a 
search for his remains. All the years that Joseph 
was in Egyptian exile, Jacob suffered from 
tremendous emotional pain such that his life 
was defined by grief over the loss of Joseph. As 
Israel wailed over Joseph, the merchants sold 


him to Potiphar in Egypt. 
MY REQUEST 


Dear reader, may I ask you for a favor? Would 
you take three minutes of your time and 
provide an encouraging feedback to other 
people shopping on Amazon.com about this 
book (assuming you like it of course!)? 


Here is how: 1. Go to Amazon.com and search 
for the title of this book — “The Hebrew Story 
of Joseph”. 2. Click on the title, click on the 
“ratings” link (right under the author’s name) 
and click “Write a customer review” button. 3. 
Rate the book and leave a few words. 


This will really help me a lot, especially if you 
genuinely love this book! After writing a review 
please drop me a personal note and let me 
know - dr.eli.israel@gmail.com. I would 
appreciate your help with this. 


Dr. Eli Lizorkin-Eyzenberg 


Chapter 5: The Judah 
Interruption 


Highlighting that the so-called “Joseph story” is 
not only about Joseph, but the text is also 
suddenly interrupted by a story about Judah’s 
moral failure in withholding from ‘Tamar the 
benefit of a levitate marriage (Deut. 25:5-0) It 
is as if Judah’s story was later inserted into the 
text to break up the drama. The custom of 
levirate marriage was simple. If a man died 
without any. heirs, his brother was obligated to 
marry his widow, and her firstborn son would 
be considered as the offspring of the deceased 
brother. Thus his line lives on. After the death 
of his first son, Judah’s second son married 
Tamar, but he refused to produce a son for his 
dead brother. As a result, the LORD took his 
life as a punishment. 


Why such a harsh punishment? We read about 
it in Genesis 38. Judah’s second son Onan, after 
each intercourse with Tamar, deliberately 

spilled his seed on the ground. Onan seems to 
have reasoned that if a child was born as a 
result of his sexual union with Tamar, not only 
would he have to spend his family resources on 


a child that did not legally belong to him, but he 
would also forfeit the right to his brother’s 
inheritance as next in line. 


He failed to act responsibly and righteously 
towards this community of faith that God was 
forming from the children of Jacob/Israel. 
When Onan died, Judah promised Tamar that 
when his third son was old enough to marry he 
would become her husband. But Judah did not 
honor his prömise and did not act righteously 
as well. Judah’s concern is understandable. Two 
of his sons already died while they were married 
to Tamar. Maybe something is wrong with her? 
He was afraid that the same fate would befall 
his youngest child. Even though the chapter 
seems oddly placed, Judah’s moral failure in 
withholding his youngest son from Tamar ties 
back in some important ways to the Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob narratives, as well as to the 
main drama of Joseph and his brothers. Joseph 
was the youngest (except Benjamin) and most 
treasured. 


Tamar was desperate and took matters into her 
own hands. She determined that her father-in- 
law’s unfaithfulness will not stop her from 
having children and being a part of God’s 
family. Tamar pretends to be a prostitute. 


Judah, after a period of mourning (his wife had 
died some time ago), seeks a one-time sexual 
service from a (presumed) prostitute who 
unknown to him, is actually Tamar in disguise. 
Tamar becomes pregnant and when the news 
of Tamar’s extra-marital pregnancy became 
known to Judah, he harshly condemned her to 
death. When he was presented with his 
personal items, given to the prostitute as a 
pledge, he had a change of heart. (Gen. 38:24- 
26). 


When Tamar showed Judah’s personal items to 
him she said in Hebrew 83°737 (Paker na) 
“please examine” (vs. 25). Ironically these are 
the exact same words Judah and the brothers 
said to Israel, N3733 (baker na) “please 
examine” (Gen 37:32), while showing him 
Joseph’s torn clothes. Judah’s deception 
returned to him in his own words. 


What is striking to most modern readers is that 
Tamar’s action of pretending to be a prostitute 
is not exactly condemned in any way. There is 
no condemnation of Judah’s use of a prostitute 
either. Rather, the focus of Torah’s text is on 
Judah’s sin of mistreating Tamar. One 
interpretation is that this demonstrates that the 
overall concern of the chapter (and probably by 
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extension the entire story of Jacob’s children) is 
focused not on individual purity of life, but on 
communal responsibility towards the well-being 
of a group. What was asked of Judah was “that 
he risk his son for the sake of the community, 
that he make his son, even his last son, available 
for the solidarity and future of the community 
now focused in the person of this defenseless 
widow.” 


Unrighteous/unjust behaviors are not viewed 
as merely personal failings, but communal 
issues. “What is taken most seriously is not a 
violation of sexual convention, but damage to 
the community which includes a poor, 
diminished female.” The story of Tamar and 
Judah seems to operate according to the 
principle: “From one to whom much is given, 
much is required.” Tamar had the right to a 
child by the nearest of kin of her dead husband. 
The right was deliberately withheld from her. 
Judah later repented of his action: 
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“She is more in the right than I, inasmuch as I did not 


give her to my son Shelah.” And he was not intimate 
with her again. (Gen. 38:26b). 
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After Tamar became pregnant with the twin 
children of Judah (Perez and Zerah), Judah 
does not approach her sexually again. This is a 
very important observation and a point that the 
writer/compiler(s) of Torah narrative seek(s) to 
communicate. Yes, Judah is a man of flawed 
character. Like others, he sometimes does 
things that are both unwise and plainly wrong. 
But he is Jacob/Israel’s true son. Like Jacob, 
Judah is a man who is able to “own” his guilt, 
thereby chartering a new repentant course for 
his future. Judah’s destiny will soon become 
clear. It is his family that will lead Israel, 
bringing forth the quintessential Israelite King 
(Gen. 49:8-10) in the person of David, who 
himself will exhibit both Judah’s vices and his 


virtues. 


While the story of Ruth (the great-grandmother 
of David) occurs much later in history, there 
are a number of very strong connections 
between Tamar and Ruth. They are both 
widows who bear children to older relatives. 
Another important point to note is that both 
are found in the genealogy of King David, the 
Israelite King, who was a descendant of the 
tribe of Judah. The medieval Jewish Kabbalistic 
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work called the Zohar observes this similarity in 
the following summary: 


There were two women — Tamar and Ruth — 
from whom the line of Judah was built, and 
from whom issued King David, King Solomon, 
and the Messiah. These two women were 
similar: after their first husbands died, they 
made efforts to win their second husbands. In 
doing so, both of them acted properly for the 
sake of kindness to the dead [by bearing 
children who would perpetuate their memory].” 
(Zohar 1:188b) 


The parallels between Tamar and Ruth are 
extensive and deserve more recognition than 
the brief reference that the Zohar affords them. 
The importance of their roles is clear: both are 
joined together and both anticipate the Lion 
from the Tribe of Judah who will one day rise 
up to govern Israel and the entire world (Gen. 
49:8-12). 
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Chapter 6: Potiphar’s Trust 


As chapter 38 ends, the story returns to Joseph 
in Potiphar’s house. Verse 2 is a key phrase 
establishing the connection between the LORD 
God’s faithfulness to Joseph with His 
faithfulness to Jacob in preceding narratives: 
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And the LORD was with Joseph, and he was a 
successful man (Gen. 39:2). 


The personal presence of the LORD God was 
with Joseph. It did not matter where Joseph 
found himself. It did not matter if the 
circumstances were good or bad. God was with 
him. It was the “LORD being with him” that 
brought the preordained result — Joseph was a 
successful man, much like Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob before him. Potiphar, who himself 
worked in the court of the Pharaoh of Egypt 
knew what it was to do work with excellence. 
He knew success when he saw it. It was 
because of this excellence and success in 
virtually everything Joseph did, that Potiphar 
took favorable notice of him. He promoted 
Joseph, appointing him as steward over 
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everything he owned (Gen. 39:4). We read in 
Genesis 39:5-6. 
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And from the time that the Egyptian put him in charge 
of his household and of all that he owned, the LORD 
blessed his house for Joseph’s sake, so that the blessing of 
the LORD was upon everything that he owned, in the 
house and outside. (Gen. 39:5) 


The story of Joseph shows one thing very 
clearly. The LORD of the covenant is 
committed to being faithful to Jacob’s children 
also. The blessing of Abraham that was 
confirmed upon Jacob included his children, 
whether or not they resided in the Promised 
Land. Just as God said that the nations that 
bless Abraham will themselves be blessed, so 
we see the outworking of this blessing in the 
life of Joseph, the descendant of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob. 


The Hebrew says 7732 1829 MANX MT TIPMI 
NO’ (va-yevarekh YHWH et bet ha-mitsri biglal 
Yosef), which translated means that “the LORD 
blessed the house of the Egyptian because of 
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Joseph.” Using the Hebrew parallelism 
technique of stating the same thought 
differently and expanding it a little, the text 
continues M33 7%? 98723 MT N372 77 
1792) (va-yhi birkat YHWH be-khol asher yesh lo 
ba-bayit u-va-sadeh), which translated means that 
“the LORD blessed everything that belonged to 
him, (whether) in the house or in the field.” 
The blessing of God that came to this Egyptian 
household was overwhelming, and it was all 
because of Joseph. 


A very similar situation had occurred in the life 
of Jacob while he was living and working with 
Laban. In Genesis 30:27 we read that God 
blessed Laban because of Jacob’s presence in 
his house. This is a deliberate parallel between 
Israel and Joseph. To state it more precisely, the 
blessings were all because of God’s promise to 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob and their posterity. 
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He left all that he had in Joseph’s hands and, with him 
there, he paid attention to nothing save the food that he 
ate. Now Joseph was well built and handsome. (Gen. 
326) 
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Potiphar entrusted everything to Joseph with 
the exception of just one thing — the food he 
ate. While Potiphar saw that Joseph was 
extremely successful in everything he did, 
Joseph was still a foreign slave and someone 
who was, according to Egyptian religious 
customs, ceremonially unclean and therefore 
could not be involved in the preparation of 
food. At the end of the narrative when Joseph’s 
brothers are not allowed to eat together with 
the Egyptians, we will clearly see why (Gen. 
43:32). Egyptians, like the Israelites, did not 
view the matters of food consumption as 
mundane — they belonged to the realm of the 
sacred. The thought that such economic 
refugees or migrants could have anything to do 
with the realm of the sacred, no matter how 
mundane this encounter seemed to everyone 
around, never entered his mind. 


However, there may have been another reason 
as well. Potiphar is called O°N200 W (sar ha- 
tabachim), which could be translated as “the 
chief of the cooks” or also “the chief of the 
bodyguards” — or literally even “executioners” 
(Gen. 37:36). If the job of Potiphar was to 
provide security to the Pharaoh of Egypt, then 
it would have included security over the food 
he consumed. A primary way to remove any 
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unwanted king from his throne throughout 
history has been to poison him. So, in this case, 
Potiphar’s job would have predisposed him to 
put Joseph in charge of everything in the 
household except the matters of food. This job 
could not be entrusted into the hands of a 
foreign national. It was just too dangerous. It is, 
of course, ironic that years later Pharaoh will 
appoint Joseph to be his right-hand man in all 
Egypt. Joseph will then administer the matters 
of food on behalf of the entire nation of Egypt 
as well as the surrounding world that will come 


to find bread in Egypt. 
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Chapter 7: Joseph’s 
Temptation 


Potiphar was not the only one who took a 
liking to Joseph. His wife was also attracted to 
him. He was young, handsome, and incredibly 
successful. Perhaps she saw far more of him 
than she did of her own husband. As the text 
testifies, one of the character traits of Joseph 
was his loyalty. Acting as a true Israelite, he 
guarded Potiphar’s honor just as he guarded 
everything else in Potiphar’s house. Everything 
that belonged to Potiphar, was Potiphar’s, and 
that included his unfaithful wife. When Joseph 
spoke to Potiphar’s wife attempting to dissuade 
her from her continual sexual harassment, 
among other things, he said the following about 
Potiphar: 
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He wields no more authority in this house than I, and 
he has withheld nothing from me except yourself, since 
you are his wife. How then could I do this most wicked 

thing, and sin before God?” (Gen. 39:9). 
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There are two reasons that held Joseph back 
from succumbing to the temptations of 
Potiphar’s wife. First, Joseph’s gratitude to 
Potiphar for the trust he placed in him. 
Literally, the Hebrew says, 113 m33 7173 PR 
am (eynenu gadol ba-bayit ha-zeh mi-meni), which 
means “there is no one greater than me in this 
house.” Joseph was greatly honored by 
Potiphar. To use his willing wife for sexual 
pleasure would have violated this trusting 
relationship at its core. Like Adam in the 
Garden of Eden, there was only one thing that 
was strictly forbidden to Joseph in Potiphar’s 
house. Adam failed by eating from the only tree 
that was forbidden to him; whereas Joseph 
succeeded by avoiding sexual contact with the 
one woman who was forbidden to him. Joseph, 
as a true son of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
must not fail where their ancestor Adam did. 


The second reason was based upon Joseph’s 
awareness of God’s presence with him. The 
God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob was not 
merely a territorial god like many others in the 
minds of ancient people. He supervised the 
affairs of the entire world. This meant that 
Joseph (who was no doubt taught by 
Jacob/Israel about his God), was convinced 
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that whether he was in the Land of Canaan or 
in Egypt, or whether he was in a public place or 
in the locked chambers of Potiphar, God was 
present there as well. God was with him, not 
only in his success and prosperity, but also in 
moments of great temptation and 
responsibility. God being with him was not 
simply Joseph’s magic power to be righteous, 
but also his moral compass that provided 


guidance. 
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Chapter 8: Joseph’s 
Faithfulness 


Joseph resisted the temptation. Unlike Judah in 
Chapter 38, Joseph is praised for upholding 
community values and seeking its greater good 
at the expense of his own discomfort (the 
opposite to Judah’s actions towards Tamar). 
Joseph does so in a foreign land, in a 
community to which he does not really belong. 
One intent in these stories is simple — 
community is of utmost importance in the sight 
of God. Jacob’s covenant children must learn 
to behave in selfless ways. God is building not 
just a family, but a nation. The nation of Israel 
which will emerge from Jacob’s children cannot 
follow the path of Cain. It must become a holy 
people, a kingdom of priests. In Exodus 19:5-6 
we read: “Now then, if you will obey Me 
faithfully and keep My covenant, you shall be 
My treasured possession among all the peoples. 
Indeed, all the earth is Mine, but you shall be to 
Me a kingdom of priests and a holy nation. 
These are the words that you shall speak to the 
children of Israel.” (Ex. 19:516) 
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After repeated unsuccessful attempts to 
persuade Joseph to sleep with her, Potiphar’s 
wife accused the innocent Joseph of attempted 
tape — apparently out of a sense of 
disappointment, anger and vengeance. He 
denied the charges, but Potiphar just could not 
overlook his own wife’s accusation. So, 
ignoring the plea of Joseph and taking the 
accuset’s circumstantial evidence as sufficient, 
Potiphar placed Joseph in the prison where 
Egyptians sentenced by the Pharaoh himself 
were held indefinitely (Gen. 39:11-20). It is 
possible that Potiphar suspected something and 
did not believe his wife either. He did not want 
to kill Joseph, just in case he was innocent. And 
at the same time he wanted to remove Joseph 
from his wife, and so Joseph was imprisoned. It 
should not come as a surprise to us that the 
LORD’s presence could not be held back by 
the prison doors. We read in Genesis 39:21 that 
“the LORD was with Joseph” 9HI’"NK 717? 7777] 
(va-yehi YHWH et Yosef). 
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Chapter 9: Interpreting 
Dreams 


The next section of the narrative begins with 
Pharaoh’s displeasure with his 1PWR (mishkeh) 
“cup bearer” and IX (ofeh) “baker” who served 
in his royal court. Pharaoh puts both of these 
main servants into jail, probably pending an 
investigation about what really took place on 
their watch. They end up in the same prison as 
Joseph. Just as Joseph quickly found favor with 
Potiphar, he also found favor with the jailer. 
Joseph was given duties in the jail house and 
the jailer trusted him with taking care of 
prisoners because he was successful in 
everything he did. Multiple times we read that 
the Lord was with Joseph and he is the one 
who gave him favor with people and success. 


As providence would have it, given their high 
status as the king’s servants, Joseph was 
assigned to take care of them. Both of 
Pharaoh’s servants dreamt disturbing dreams at 
night. Because they were in prison, they had no 
access to priests. There were no professional 
dream interpreters around for them to seek 
explanations. The logic of ancient people was 
simple: if the gods are trying to tell them 
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something, but they don’t understand, they 
could end up displeasing the gods further by 
their actions. This is a very undesirable result 
for men who are already in jail. In the morning 
Joseph finds them perplexed and they share 
their problem with Joseph. Joseph assures them 
that his all-present God is certainly capable to 
interpret their dreams. 


>»? 81-1790 DIAN OTN? xg 
“Surely God can interpret! Tell me.” (Gen. 40:8) 


Alter explains, “In Egypt, the interpretation of 
dreams was regarded as a science, and formal 
instruction in techniques of dream 
interpretation was given in schools called 
‘houses of life.” Joseph tells these men that 
the Egyptian idea about dreams is wrong. God 
is perfectly capable to interpret dreams and give 
the interpretation to those not considered 
“experts.” The chief cupbearer tells Joseph the 
details of his dream. Joseph interprets it to 
mean that in three days the Pharaoh will free 
him and he will be restored to his service in the 
same honorable position. The chief baker tells 
Joseph the details of his dream. Joseph 
interprets it to mean that in three days the chief 
baker will be executed by hanging. Both 
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interpretations of the dreams come true exactly 
in the way Joseph interpreted them. (Gen. 40:9- 
13). Interestingly, when Joseph told his dreams 
to his family there was no need to interpret 
them. Jacob and his sons understood the 
dreams perfectly. But Egyptians needed 
interpretation. 


MY REQUEST 


Dear reader, may I ask you for a favor? Would 
you take three minutes of your time and 
provide an encouraging feedback to other 
people shopping on Amazon.com about this 
book (assuming you like it of coursel)? 


Here is how: 1. Go to Amazon.com and search 
for the title of this book — “The Hebrew Story 
of Joseph”. 2. Clickventhetttle, chek on the 
“ratings” link (right under the author’s name) 
and click “Write a customer review” button. 3. 
Rate the book and leave a few words. 


This will really help me a lot, especially if you 


genuinely love this book! After writing a review 
please drop me a personal note and let me 
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know - dr.eli.israel@gmail.com. I would 
appreciate your help with this. 


Dr. Eli Lizorkin-Eyzenberg 
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Chapter 10: Joseph is 
Forgotten 


After Joseph interpreted the meaning of the 
dream to the chief cupbearer, he asked him 
something that at the time the cupbearer 
probably did not pay much attention to. Joseph 
asked that when the cupbearer finds himself 
free again in the service of the king, that he 
would tell Pharaoh about Joseph’s fate (Gen. 
40:14-15). Understandably or, perhaps, even 
conveniently, the cupbearer forgot about 
Joseph when he was freed. As readers or 
hearers of the story grow in their sympathy 
towards Joseph, it is with great pain that they 
hear about the cupbearer’s forgetfulness. We 
read in Gen. 40:23: 


Ta FOP NN mpya nN?) 


Yet the chief cupbearer did not think of Joseph; he forgot 
him. (Gen. 40:23) - 


The Torah uses phrases like 13]7N? (lo zakhar), 

which means “did not remember” and py? 

(ishRkachehu), which means “forgot about him.” 
Both phrases restate and reinforce the same 
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exact concept — Joseph was not remembered. 
This concept is set in opposition to the familiar 
idea of God’s remembrance of Noah, Lot and 
Rachel. When Noah, his family and his animals 
were drifting in the boat amidst the flood, the 
Hebrew texts states that PINy ON 9P (yigkor 
Elohim et Noach) “God remembered Noah.” 
God spared Lot from being judged together 
with the evil inhabitants of Sodom and 
Gomorrah because He remembered Abraham 
(Gen. 19:29). The Hebrew phraseology in that 
case is remarkably similar to the case of God 
remembering Noah: OF 7JAN7AN OPN ADP? (pizkor 
Elohim et Avraham). When Leah bore Jacob six 
sons and one daughter while Rachel remained 
barren in utter distress, we are told in Hebrew 
INNS DIR TDP? (pizkor Elohim et Rachel) - 
“God remembered Rachel.” 


In all the scenarios, Noah, Lot and Rachel, 
whom God remembered, were very much in 
need of God’s salvation. They were in need of a 
relief from their misfortunes. This particular 
phraseology also looks forward to God 
remembering the children of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob in Egyptian captivity and being 
willing to act on their behalf, leading them out 
of the land of their slavery (Ex. 2:24; 6:5). The 
“God remembered” phraseology in reality 
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functions as a synonym for “God acted on 
behalf of someone.” When God remembered 
Noah, the waters of the flood receded. When 
God remembered Abraham, his nephew Lot 
was taken to safety. When God remembered 
Rachel, he opened up her womb. By the same 
token, when the chief cupbearer “forgot” and 
“did not remember,” the statements simply 
signified his inaction. 


This does not necessarily mean that the 
cupbearer literally forgot Joseph or his request. 
The chief cupbearer most likely remembered 
Joseph’s request, but for some reason he chose 
not to act upon it. The cupbearer never told 
Pharaoh about Joseph. Perhaps it was too risky, 
considering how close he came to death the last 
time when Pharaoh was displeased with his 
servants. This lack of action on the part of the 
cupbearer would cost Joseph two more full 
years of life in jail. The emphasis is on the 
length of the wait in Torah. This is probably 
why the emphatic Hebrew phrase 0°)? ony 
(shenatayim yamim), which literally means “two 
years of days,” was used. It expressed the 
fullness of time. When God directs the events 
in people’s lives they happen exactly when they 


need to occur. 
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Chapter 11: Pharaoh’s 
Dreams 


The Pharaoh dreamed two dreams. They were 
strange and Pharaoh, just like the chief 
cupbearer and chief baker, was truly distressed 
about their meaning (Gen. 41:8). It was the 
duty ofthe Pharaoh of Egypt to ensure the 
tranquility and prosperity of the Land. So 
obviously the contents of the dreams got 
Pharaoh really worried. The next morning his 
spirit was agitated and he sent for all the 
magicians of Egypt, and all its wise men. 
Pharaoh told them his dreams, but none could 
interpret them for Pharaoh. The chief 
cupbearer and chief baker were distressed in the 
previous story because there was no 
professional interpreter of dreams around in 
the jail house, but Pharaoh had them at his 
disposal. 


The ineptness of the Egyptian priesthood 
becomes obvious. Everyone was called in but 
no one was capable to provide a certain answet. 
Pharaoh was at a loss. “The monopoly of 
knowledge in the empire is broken. Pharaoh 
knows many things. He knows how to manage 
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and administer and control. As we may see in 
the Exodus narrative, he knows how to prosper 
and how to oppress. But he does not know 
how to discern the movement of God’s way 
within his realm. Only God knows that.” Only 
then does the chief cupbearer find the courage 
to speak to the Pharaoh about a Hebrew slave 
locked up in his prison (Gen. 41:9-13). The 
suggestion is still risky, but now it seems fully 
justified since everyone has failed to interpret 
the dreams and Pharaoh is still upset. Without 
much delay Pharaoh orders Joseph to be 
brought from the dungeon into his presence. 
The dungeon in Genesis 41:14 is called 112 (or) 
“pit.” This is the exact same word as used in 
Genesis 37: 24 to describe the dried-up well 
that Joseph’s brothers used to confine him. 


Once Joseph was cleaned up and prepared to 
enter the King’s presence he was ushered in 
without much delay. His head was shaved and 
new clothes were given to him (Gen.41:14). “In 
the ancient Near East, only the Egyptians were 
clean-shaven, and the verb used here can 
equally refer to shaving the head, or close- 
cropping it, another distinctive Egyptian 
practice.” The new garments on Joseph were 
probably necessary, but the listeners of the 
story are probably meant to remember also all 
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the stories of Joseph’s garments. His special 
garment got him into trouble with his brothers. 
It was taken from him and dipped in blood to 
deceive his father. Joseph’s garment was used 
by Potiphar’s wife to accuse him. Each time 
Joseph was mistreated and thrown into a dark 
place his garment was taken from him. Now a 
garment is restored to him. When Pharaoh 
elevates him (later in the story), Joseph will 
receive another special garment worthy of an 
Egyptian aristocrat and ruler. 


The story moves quickly and the next scene 
begins with the Pharaoh himself retelling 
Joseph the content of his first dream. We read 
in Genesis 41:15-16 that Pharaoh said to 
Joseph: 


TON? Pay AYYY PINT INK PR ANDI cAN?D Dion 
ink TAD? avon yawn 
‘T have had a dream, but no one can interpret it. Now 
I have heard it said of you that for you to hear a dream 
is to tell its meaning.” (Gen. 41:15) 


“NN TAY? OTN TV 2R WON? AVI "NN OP 122 
a oy 
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Joseph answered Pharaoh, saying, “Not I! God will see 
to Pharaoh’s welfare.” (Gen. 41:16) 


Pharaoh received a report that Joseph possesses 
an extraordinary ability to interpret dreams. 
Joseph, however, responds that “only God 
himself” DDR "7972 (biladay Elohim) will answer 
regarding the DY (shalom) “well-being” of 
Pharaoh. It is possible that Joseph’s refusal to 
claim that he interprets dreams himself has to 
do with the divinity claims of the Pharaoh 
himself. For Joseph, the Pharaoh was not 
divine. It would be God who will answer 
Pharaoh. So Joseph says that he is not the 
source of interpretation. 


When Pharaoh told Joseph that exact content 
of both dreams, Joseph told him that the two 
dreams are really the same one dream repeated. 
The meaning of the dreams is that God has 
decided to show Pharaoh His plans for the next 
14 years. The double dreaming confirms the 
irreversibility of this message and that it is 
imminent. It will surely come to pass (Gen. 
41:25-32). The dream, in fact, was a sign of 
God’s favor upon Pharaoh and upon Egypt. 
Now that the Pharaoh has been informed of 
God’s plans, preparations could be made to 
avoid an economic catastrophe. While 
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providing the interpretation, Joseph also 
suggested a plan to Pharaoh — the purposeful 
and consistent saving of extra grain that will be 
received in the next seven coming harvest 


seasons to insure future prosperity (Gen. 41:33- 
36). 
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Chapter 12: Joseph is 
Elevated 


When Pharaoh took council with his royal 
advisors, all agreed that Joseph can be put in 
charge of this project effective immediately 
(Gen. 41:37-38). Pharaoh made Joseph the 
second man in Egypt, stating that only 
Pharaoh’s throne will separate the authority of 
Joseph from that of Pharaoh. 


We read in-Genesis 41:40: 


ROJI PI a9 73 pwr Way) mY WAN TOR 
Tom PTW 


You shall be in charge of my court, and by your 
command shall all my people be directed; only with 
respect to the throne shall I be superior to you.” (Gen. 
41:40) 


The Hebrew ’m’I"7y AN AN (atah tihyeh al beti) 
literally means “you will be over my house” and 
BIT PW? Pa VY (al pikha yishek kol ami), which 
is very difficult to translate literally, perhaps 
means something like “over your 
mouth/according to you will all people kiss 
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[i.e., be ruled].” Pharaoh’s words were not 
empty. He proceeded to grant Joseph formal 
authority in Egypt. Joseph will govern Egypt in 
every way but just coming short of being 
Pharaoh. These words reflect the state of things 
that had been at Potiphar’s house. Joseph had 
had responsibility over almost all of Potiphar’s 
affairs (Gen. 49:4). 


PR? IV ANKARA AN DOOR ALD VAN) 
DIN” 


Pharaoh further said to Joseph, “See, I put you in 
charge of all the land of Egypt.” (Gen. 41:41) 


HO? Ty ADR ype) 177 Vy” INYaUNS ALIS 109 
FANIS-YY BATS 727 oye Wan ink wa? 


And removing his signet ring from his hand, Pharaoh 
put it on Joseph’s hand; and he had him dressed in robes 
of fine linen, and put a gold chain about his neck. (Gen. 
41:42) 


This time Pharaoh not only speaks but acts. He 
officially confers the high office upon Joseph 
and confirms this by adorning the Hebrew slave 
with the regal insignia. Joseph receives the 
signet ring, the golden collar, and the fine linen 
dress. Based on Egyptian frescos the “golden 
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chain” should be understood as an Egyptian 
ornamental collar instead. Pharaoh had Joseph 
ride in the chariot of his second-in-command, 
and they cried before him, “Abrek!” Thus he 
placed him over all the land of Egypt. “The 
narrative reflects the firm authority of Joseph. 
He is clearly in charge. None may resist or 
question... As the story develops, there is a 
ruthlessness which makes survival possible. 
There is also remarkable technical “know-how” 
put at the service of imperial well-being.” 


Pharaoh summarized the level of authority that 
he granted to Joseph by stating in Genesis 
41:44: 


LINIE STIER WIR DYNO PPT PAI AYID IR 
ART RR 


“I am Pharaoh; (yet) without you, no one shall ft up 
hand or foot in all the land of Egypt.” (Gen. 41:44) 


Alter writes, “Most commentators and 
translators have construed this as an implied 
antithesis: though I am Pharaoh, without you 
no man shall raise hand or foot... But this is 
unnecessary because we know that royal 
decrees in the ancient Near East regularly began 
with the formula: I am King X. The sense here 
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would thus be: By the authority of the Pharaoh, 
I declare that without you...” It is interesting 
that the same phraseology 97973 (biladekha) 
“without you” that is used in reference to 
Joseph by Pharaoh, was used by Joseph to say 
that “only God” could interpreted Pharaoh’s 
dreams D’TR ’7972 (biladi Elohim). It is possible 
that the use of this phrase is intentional. The 
Torah writer may be drawing a connection here 
between Joseph’s complete reliance and honor 
of God and Pharaoh honoring of Joseph with 
great authority in Egypt. 


Another commentator adds: “Joseph will 
indeed rule, just as his brothers feared (Gen. 
37.8, 10 - 11), but with this crucial qualification: 
His rule will be rooted not in sheer power, but 
in the benefit he provides to the less fortunate. 
This corresponds to an ideal of kingship 
widespread in the ancient Near East, in which 
the king is the rescuer and servant of the 
people.” As a sign of Joseph’s new identity 
Pharaoh gave Joseph a new name. He called 
him Zaphenath-Paneah (1333 D393). Although 
there is no agreement among Egyptologists as 
to what this name may actually mean, one 
fitting, but only possible suggestion is that n39% 
mayb is a Hebrew transliteration of Egyptian for 
“God speaks, he lives.” In Gen. 42:6 Joseph’s 
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brothers bowed to him, and Hebrew uses the 
same verb for this act as in Gen. 37:9-10 where 
Joseph’s dreams are described. 


Pharaoh also gives him Asenath NIX (Osnat), a 
daughter of Poti-Phera priest of On, as a wife. 
The association of Poti-Phera, a priest of the 
city of On with Potiphar of Pharaoh’s court is 
unlikely. While Asenath’s name translated from 
Egyptian means “the one belonging to Neith 
(goddess),” in Jewish tradition we witness the 
transformation of Asenath into a faithful 
convert to Judaism. Of course, only in 
prototype, since the peculiar Jewish way of life, 
national identity and tradition for conversion 
itself would be developed much later in history. 
Suffice it to say that Asenath is regarded as 
having accepted the faith and the ways of her 
husband, and Joseph’s children were deemed 
true descendants of Jacob. This of course 
follows the biblical patrilineal pattern of 
heritage (vs. the later rabbinic matrilineal 
system). Moses, by the way, also married a 
daughter of a Gentile priest. He was also 
rejected by his own, but became a great leader 
and redeemer of his people. In the case of 
Joseph, it is clear that the covenant of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob was continued 
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through Manasseh and Ephraim, Asenath’s 
children. 


Asenath’s story would later be told in a Jewish 
book from the Hellenistic era called Joseph and 
Asenath. This book attempted to resolve the 
unspoken tension of Asenath in Joseph’s life. 
Authored probably sometime around the first 
century CE, the twenty-some chapter work 
speaks about the transformation of Asenath the 
idol-worshiper to a worshiper of Israel’s God. 
The imaginative story provides a window into 
the world of Jewish thinking about conversion 
at the time of its composition. Of coutse, the 
book was written many centuries after Torah 
and adds no real historical value to the 
understanding of the original story of Joseph 
and Asenath. 


Joseph was roughly thirty years old when all of 
these things took place (Gen. 41:26). His new 
job involved a lot of traveling. He was 
supervising the entirety of Egypt to reach a very 
important point — enough provisions saved to 
survive a regional famine. Just as everything 
prior that Joseph put his hand to, this 
nationwide project was also destined for great 
success. In Genesis 41:38 Pharaoh asks a 
rhetorical question: 
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j2 OTN MIT TWN VON TTD REID 


“Could we find another like him, a man in whom is the 
spirit of God?” (Gen. 41:38) 


Almost identical words were said about a 
craftsman named Bezalel in Exodus 31:2. It is 
ironic that Joseph’s family did not recognize (or 
admit) these traits in him, but Pharaoh did. 
“The Egyptian monarch has not been turned 
into a monotheist by Joseph, but he has gone 
along with Joseph’s idea that human wisdom is 
a gift of God, or the gods, and the expression 
he uses could have the rather general force of 
‘divine spirit.” The ancient Egyptians and 
many other people of the Near East 
worshipped forces of nature, which they also 
personified as gods and depicted visually. 
Israel’s neighbors were known to refer to the 
divine as El, or Eloah. But the word El often 
meant a personified force, a power connected 
to the element of nature. “There is a 
fundamental difference between those belief- 
systems and Israelite faith. It held that the 
forces of nature were not independent and 
autonomous. They represented a single totality, 
one creative will, the author of all being. 
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During the first seven years, Joseph’s Egyptian 
wife Asenath bore him two sons. He called the 
firstborn son “Manasseh” 7Wn (Menasheh), 
which translated means “(God) has caused me 
to forget” — DTR WII (ki nashani Elohim) — 
the hardship of the past and my parental home. 
The second son’s name has a more positive 
meaning, described in the text as “God made 
me fruitful.” The meaning of Joseph’s sons’ 
names has to do with his awareness that it was 
God who set him free and made him fruitful in 
Egypt (Gen. 41:51-52). The fertility of all 
Israelites in the land of Egypt will eventually 
prove to be a mixed blessing, because it is 
precisely when the Israelites were very fertile 
that a new king arose over Egypt who did not 
know Joseph, and he enslaved the Israelites 
(Gx. 1:7- 8). 
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Chapter 13: Joseph Governs 
Egypt 


As seven fruitful harvest years came to an end, 
it became obvious that Joseph was not a lunatic 
and that Pharaoh was right in appointing him to 
the task of setting aside massive quantities of 
food. When the whole region began to 
experience starvation, Egypt still had bread. At 
some point, however, Egyptians too began to 
experience a famine just like the other nations 
around them. When that took place, Pharaoh 
directed people to ask Joseph, by telling them 
to “do whatever he tells you” 037 TON TIWN 
Wyn (asher yomar la-khem taasu). Joseph rationed 
out the previously collected grain to the 
Egyptians. The world around Egypt also 
entered the time of severe famine. Not only did 
Egyptians come to Joseph, but the rest of the 
Mediterranean world did, too. The hunger 
becomes unbearable for Joseph’s family in 
Canaan. Everything was set in motion for the 
eventual meeting of Joseph with his brothers as 
well as of Joseph and his beloved father. 
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Chapter 14: Time to Go to 
Egypt 


When it became clear that Egypt had a 
significant surplus of food that could be 
acquired by others, Jacob said to his sons to 
stop wasting time by looking at one another: 
“Just go and get us what our family needs, so 
that we may live and not die!” (Gen. 42:1-3). 
The language is ironic. Many years ago some 
brothers were ready to lead Joseph into a path 
of death and eventually send him to Egypt as a 
slave to live and not die. Now Joseph’s father is 
sending them to Egypt so that the entirety of 
Jacob’s family will live and not die. (Other than 
the irony of meaning, these words - live and 
not die — of course show the high urgency that 
Jacob placed on his words to his ten sons). 
Jacob did not send his youngest son Benjamin, 
Joseph’s full brother, with them out of fear that 
he would lose the only son he still has from 
Rachel, so the first trip to Egypt they make 
without him. Once they arrived, the sons of 
Israel got into a long line of those who had also 
come to Egypt to get food (Gen. 42:5). 
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Chapter 15: The Brothers 
Bow Down to Joseph 


The text reminds us, as if we had the chance to 
forget, that it was Joseph who was appointed a 
vizier of Egypt and that when the brothers 
came to pay homage they had to bow down to 
him personally. We read in Genesis 42:6, 8: 


DYT? TIPAJ RIT PARTY WPw!T NIT AOD) 
IR DIOR PONG AW?) POP OR WRI] PNT 


Now Joseph was the vizier of the land; it was he who 
dispensed rations to all the people of the land. And 
Joseph’s brothers came and bowed low to him, with their 
faces to the ground. (Gen. 42:6). 


DAN VT) ODN WIT PAP wae AN OV RI 
1933 PIRA VON’) ANNI PRY DIOR WRX) nw? 
oR Tay 


When Joseph saw his brothers, he recognized them; but 
he acted like a stranger toward them and spoke harshly 
to them. He asked them, ‘Where do you come from?” 
And they said, ‘From the land of Canaan, to procure 
food.” (Gen. 42:7). 
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For though Joseph recognized his brothers, they did not 
recognize him. (Gen. 42:8). 


The English expression “to bow down” does 
not clearly communicate the idea of full 
prostration practiced in the Ancient Near East 
and inferred here by the use of the Hebrew 
NGAY (va-yishtachavu lo), which basically 
means “and they prostrated themselves to 
him.” The verb for “recognize” (DW) andthe 
verb for ‘play the stranger’ (O7°78 13]N°)) are 
derived from the same root (the latter being a 
reflexive form of the root). Both uses pick up 
the thematically prominent repetition of the 
same root earlier in the story: Jacob was asked 
to ‘recognize’ Joseph’s blood-soaked tunic and 
Tamar invited Judah to ‘recognize’ the tokens 
he had left with her as a security for payment 
for her sexual services.” 


We will see later how the story of Judah and 
Tamar is intricately connected to the story of 
Joseph, but for now we see the linguistic hints 
here and there. The story simply mentions that 
he acted as a stranger towards them and spoke 
harshly to them: NiWj? DAX 3T) (va-yedaber itam 
kashot). It is unlikely that at this time Joseph was 
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already overwhelmed by a well-thought-through 
and appropriated sense of God’s providential 
purposes and grace towards Israel’s family and 
the world-at-large. This will certainly happen, 
but later. At this point Joseph is most likely 
rightfully angry with his flesh and blood about 
what they did to him, but his anger is, 
nevertheless, constrained by a sense of God’s 
presence with Joseph at all times and His 
goodness towards him. 


MY REQUEST 


Dear reader, may I ask you for a favor? Would 
you take three minutes of your time and 
provide an encouraging feedback to other 
people shopping on Amazon.com about this 
book (assuming you like it of course!) 


Here is how: 1. Go to Amazon.com and search 
for the title of this book — “The Hebrew Story 
of Joseph”. 2. Click on the title, click on the 
“ratings” link (right under the author’s name) 
and click “Write a customer review” button. 3. 
Rate the book and leave a few words. 


This will really help me a lot, especially if you 
genuinely love this book! After writing a review 
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please drop me a personal note and let me 
know - dr.eli.israel@gmail.com. I would 
appreciate your help with this. 


Dr. Eli Lizorkin-Eyzenberg 
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Chapter 16: Joseph in Need 
of Grace 


There is surely an element of sweet triumph for 
Joseph in seeing his grandiose dreams fulfilled 
so precisely, though it would be darkened by his 
recollection of what the report of his dreams 
led his brothers to do. As the brothers failed to 
recognize him, he certainly did not forget the 
looks of his offenders, even though they were 
now twenty years older. He only recalled the 
dreams that he had dreamt about them bowing 
down to him, that he was, no doubt, forced to 
reconsider many times over by the 
circumstances of his unfortunate captivity. “In 
chapter 37, he is a naive and guileless boy. In 
chapters 39-41, he is a noble and effective man 
of integrity who is not intimidated by the royal 
woman (39), the royal officers (40), nor even 
the Pharaoh (41). But in 42-44, he is now a 
ruthless and calculating governor. He 
understands the potential of his enormous 
office and exploits his capacity fully. He not 
only manipulates the scene but seems to relish 
his power to intimidate and threaten.” 
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In Genesis 42:9b we read of Joseph’s 
accusation towards them as he sought to hide 
his identity from them: 
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He said to them, “You are spies, you have come to see 
the land in its nakedness.” (Gen. 42:9b). 


The idiom refers to that which should be 
hidden from an outsider’s eyes, as the 
nakedness of a human should be hidden from 
all but the legitimate sexual partner. The vizier 
is accusing the brothers of wanting to take 
advantage of Egypt’s vulnerability, in some 
sense comparing it to a woman who can be 
overpowered and raped by a foreign evildoer. 
The brothers argued that the assumptions of 
the vizier are baseless for the simple reason that 
all of them were brothers, the sons of the same 
father. The idea here being that the work of 
spies was a highly dangerous enterprise, and it 
was unheard-of that the team of spies will be 
formed from an entite family. In the case of 
failure, the entire family will be dead. When 
they denied Joseph’s accusations by stating that 
they were honest men, he restated his statement 
about their suspicious identity. 
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Chapter 17: A Demand to 
See the Brother 


They said that they were once twelve brothers. 
They stated in Genesis 42:13b that: 
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Behold, the youngest is now with our father, and one is 
no more. (Gen. 42:13b). 


It is probably at this point in the story that, 
while Joseph still put up a harsh front, things in 
his heart may have begun very slowly to change 
from bitter hurt to eventual forgiveness, 
however far it was still from his heart. He told 
the brothers that in order to verify their story 
one of them would be allowed to go back to 
their father’s house to bring their youngest 
brother to the Pharaoh, while all others would 
remain under arrest. He sent them into a jail 
house for three days to make sure that they saw 
how serious he was. On the third day he said to 
them something very interesting. We read in 
Genesis 42:18: 
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“Do this and you shall live, for I am a God-fearing 
man. (Gen. 42:18). 


He then told them that he was willing to change 
his previous verification test by allowing for 
only one to be kept captive with him and for 
the rest of them to go back to get their 
youngest brother. This made perfect sense. 
(Later on we will see a similar dynamic at play 
when Benjamin will be found riding with 
Joseph’s silver cup in his sack). If the men were 
spies, they would not come back (after all they 
would not then be brothers but, rather, co- 
workers taking their own risks); but, if they 
were in Egypt on their stated business, they 
would certainly be able to do what was asked, 
especially now that the vizier was able to show 
them some leniency (Gen. 42:19-21). 


The vizier’s argument seemed believable to 
brothers. Joseph spoke to them through an 
interpreter and his incredible emotional self- 
control did not allow his brothers to know that 
he understood their every word. This sense of 
self-control will be lost completely when Judah, 
later in the narrative, begs Joseph to allow him 
to become a slave instead of Benjamin, Rachel’s 
second son. It is at this point that Joseph will 
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reveal himself to his brothers and weep out 
loud for all the neighbors to hear. 


Already at this point in the narrative, amoment 
of truth has arrived. God has called them to an 
account. The brothers were convinced that they 
were being punished for their actions against 
Joseph many years earlier. We read in Genesis 
42:21: 
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“Alas, we are being punished on account of our brother, 
because we looked on at his anguish, yet paid no heed as 
he pleaded with us. That is why this distress has come 
upon us.” (Gen. 42:21). 
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Then Reuben spoke up and satd to them, “Did I not 
tell you, ‘Do no wrong to the boy’? But you paid no 
heed. Now comes the reckoning for his blood.” (Gen. 
42:22). 


Upon hearing these words, Joseph turned away, 
walked and wept in secret. In what seems 
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almost like a fit of rage, Joseph came back to 
his brothers with his guards and arrested 
Simeon before their eyes. He then gave orders 
to fill their bags with grain, reimburse them the 
money paid and to give them enough food for 
their journey. When the brothers later 
discovered that on the top of the grain the 
money that each one of them brought to Egypt 
to pay for the grain had been returned, their 
hearts sank. 
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Chapter 18: Bending under 
Pressure 


An important series of disqualifying behaviors 
are recorded here to show that Reuben, in spite 
of being the firstborn son, would not be the 
leader of the future nation of Israel. It would be 
Judah who would take his role, and the later 
incorporation of Joseph’s sons into the tribal 
count will further destabilize Reuben’s 
communal standing. Reuben was too weak then 
to be a real leader, and he is too weak now. All 
he can do is to blame (“I told you so”), 
something that Joseph would not do in the end. 
This will be clearly contrasted with the 
responsible and brave actions of Judah (but 
more about that a bit later). Returning to their 
dismay at finding money in the grain sacks, 
Genesis 42:28b tells us of their words: 
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Their hearts sank; and, trembling, they turned to one 


another, saying, ‘What is this that God has done to 
us?” (Gen. 42:28b). 
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The Hebrew 037 88°) (va-yetse bam) literally 
means “and their hearts went out.” They were 
truly afraid. They were no longer in control. 
When they arrived home, they told Jacob the 
entire truth about what had occurred during 
their journey (Gen. 42:29-35). “Because they 
could not believe the dream, they are forced to 
treat father Jacob as though he were the last 
generation who must be kept alive and 
unharmed for perpetuity. They cannot see 
themselves as a generation of promise-bearers.” 


“The dream is happening. The future is at work 
toward life. But in their fearfulness, the 
brothers do not notice it.” The news was too 
much for Jacob to bear. Jacob’s highly charged 
emotional response makes clear that he still 
blamed the brothers for Joseph’s death, which 
was the reason he was so upset that they 
wanted to take the second child of Rachel with 
them on a perilous return journey to Egypt. 
One of the clear faults of Jacob is his 
unashamed and obtuse favoritism of Rachel’s 
children. Yet these scandalously faulty character 
traits are an important part of the story. 


None of the wrong sentiments of Jacob excuse 


the murderous passion towards Joseph by his 
brothers. In fact, later on we will see Judah 
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accepting his father “as he is” and not “as he 
should be.” This favoritism of Jacob is clearly 
wrongdoing, but one that will be graciously 
understood by Judah as he recalls his own 
wrongdoing towards Tamar due to his own 
favoritism toward his youngest son from a wife 
who had also died. (The story of Tamar 
claiming Judah’s seed for her own by 
pretending to be a prostitute and Judah’s failure 
to treat her justly suddenly becomes important, 
which finally explains why this seemingly 
unrelated story was inserted into the Joseph- 
related narrative. It had everything to do with 
it). 


We read in Genesis 42:36: 
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Their father Jacob said to them, “It is always me that 

you bereave: Joseph is no more and Simeon is no more, 
and now you would take away Benjamin. These things 
always happen to me!” (Gen. 42:36). 


Reuben tells his father that he can kill both of 
his sons if Benjamin does not return — a 
morally questionable and economically unsound 
business deal that once again shows Reuben as 
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someone lacking wisdom to lead, in spite of 
him being the eldest of the brothers and having 
some sense of conscience. Jacob rejects the 
request to allow Benjamin to go with the 
brothers to Egypt, preferring the comfort of 
knowing that Benjamin is safe, even though 
Simeon remains in an Egyptian jail (Gen. 42:36- 
38). 


In this story salvation for Benjamin — and also 
for entire family of Israel — will come from 
Judah. He will turn the situation around by his 
self-sacrifice on behalf of Benjamin and, 
without realizing it, will forever establish his 
own tribe as a royal leader of the future nation 
of Israel. A possible reason Simeon was chosen 
to remain incarcerated in Egypt is because as 
Leah’s second son (Gen.29:31-33), he could be 
an appropriate hostage for Benjamin, Rachel’s 
second son. Simeon’s name JAW (Shimon) is 
connected with the verb YAW (shamah), which 
means “to hear.” In the context of the 
narrative, this meaning probably brings a hint 
of the brothers not paying heed to the cries of 
Joseph from the pit before he was auctioned 
off to Egypt. (Gen. 42:21-22). We read in 
Genesis 42:38: 
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“My son must not go down with you, for his brother ts 
dead and he alone 15 left. (Gen. 42:38). 


It is interesting that in this verse Jacob spoke of 
the second son of Rachel — Benjamin — as “my 
son,” while failing to make any additional 
mention as to the second son of Leah — 
Simeon, who now was kept in captivity in 
Egypt (and who was mentioned in vs. 36). By 
stating that “only” Benjamin was left, he 
presumably meant of the sons of Rachel. Jacob 
betrays once again his parental shortcoming 
that first nurtured in the hearts of the brothers 
the sense of inferiority in his, their father’s, 
house in comparison to the beloved and 
honoted first son of Rachel. This theme is 
emphasized in the narrative over and over 
again. This is so because the brothers will, in 
the end, be tested as to whether or not they can 
now live with this unjustified favoritism of 
Jacob towards Rachel’s children. Joseph will 
make sure that this is tested before reveals 
himself to them. 
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Jacob refuses to speak to his sons again about 
this matter. It is only after some time, when the 
supply of food brought from Egypt was almost 
gone, that the father again told the sons to go 
back to Egypt (not to save Simeon, but) to 
bring more food. It is also possible of course 
that Jacob here does not display any lack of 
care for the misfortune of Simeon, but instead 
is simply overwhelmed with fear and grief, 
thinking that Simeon, just as Joseph, is now as 
good as dead (the earlier mention in Gen. 42:36 
may support this supposition). However, given 
everything we are told about Jacob’s 
preferential treatment and his unfairness with 
love distribution in his family, it is likely that 
Jacob viewed the loss of Simeon as truly 
unfortunate “collateral damage,” but what he 
really fears more than that is the loss of the last 
child of Rachel. 
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Chapter 19: Judah Steps Up 


What follows is the intense interaction between 
Jacob and one of his sons — Judah, who will 
eventually be trusted by Jacob with the 
leadership of his family and, thereby, the future 
nation of Israel. 


In Genesis 43:8-9 we read: 
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Then Judah said to his father Israel, “Send the boy in 
my care, and let us be on our way, that we may live and 


not die — you and we and our children. (Gen. 43:8). 
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I myself will be surety for him; you may hold me 
responsible: if I do not bring him back to you and set 


him before you, I shall stand guilty before you forever. 
(Gen. 43:9). 
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For we could have been there and back twice if we had 
not delayed.” (Gen. 43:10). 


When Jacob tells his sons to get more food 
from Egypt, Judah — on behalf of all the 
brothers — refuses, citing the Egyptian vizier’s 
condition to return only with their youngest 
brother accompanying them. Jacob then 
accuses Judah and the brothers of making a 
mistake by volunteering information about 
Benjamin. Judah defended their actions, stating 
that the vizier asked pointed and precise 
questions about their father and any more 
children, so they had no choice but to tell him 
the truth. 
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Chapter 20: Jacob as a Son 
of Abraham 


Jacob reluctantly agrees. He instructs the sons 
to take gifts for the vizier, return the money the 
sons found in the bags and to also pay the 
expected price for grain. He then extends his 
blessing upon the children, trusting that El 
Shaddai will have mercy towards them and that 
both brothers will be released. This shows that, 
in the end, Jacob is a son of Abraham. 


In this moment of great personal challenge 
(the feared loss of yet another beloved son) he 
was willing to trust El Shaddai with his most 
treasured Benjamin. Jacob is willing to stake 
everything on the God he has gotten to know 
through his rocky but redemptive sojourns. 
“The father invokes this old name for God and 
hopes for mercy. Everything is staked on that 
one name. Injured Jacob believes more than his 
sons. He dares to think of a new possibility. In 
his boldness, he breaks the cycle of his own 
grief and loss. And at the same time, he breaks 
the sons’ spiral of betrayal and deception. Jacob 
is a picture of faithfulness that permits newness. 
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He is able to care and grieve and therefore to 
hope.” 
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Chapter 21: Joseph Meets 
Benjamin 


When the brothers arrived in Egypt, Joseph, 
upon the sight of Benjamin (probably from 
behind the scenes), instructed his steward to 
welcome the men into his own house and to 
prepare a festive meal. The first thing that the 
brothers hurried to tell Joseph’s steward was 
that somehow the last time when they were in 
Egypt their money was returned to them, so 
they had brought that silver back. The silver 
will continue to follow them throughout the 
story, echoing the silver they received as a 
payment for their brother Joseph when he was 
sold into slavery. We read in Genesis 43:23 a 
telling explanation (even if contrived): 
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“All is well with you; do not be afraid. Your God, the 
God of your father, must have put treasure in your bags 
for you. I got your payment.” And he brought out 
Simeon to them. (Gen. 43:23). 
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The steward welcomed them in, washed their 
feet and took care of their donkeys as well. The 
brothers laid out all the gifts they brought for 
the vizier, expecting him to arrive at some point 
later, since they understood from the steward 
that the vizier was planning to dine with them. 
When Joseph arrived, the brothers again bowed 
themselves to the ground before him. Just like 
Jacob before Esau when he returned the stolen 
blessing of the first-born and made a rightful 
restitution payment to Esau, the brothers, too, 
continue to bow down before Joseph, not once 
as the dream described, but many times over. 


The first thing the vizier said to them upon his 
atrival was in the form of a question. We read 


about it in Genesis 43:27-28: 
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He greeted them, and he said, “How is your aged father 
of whom you spoke? Is he still in good health?” (Gen. 
427). 
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They replied, ‘Tt is well with your servant our father; he 
is still in good health.” And they bowed and made 
obeisance. (Gen.43:28). 


As we will learn at the moment of Joseph’s 
revelation of himself to the brothers, the issue 
of his father still being alive (something of 
which Joseph is not sure) is of utmost 
importance to him. It was not only that Joseph 
was violently taken from Jacob, but it was also 
Jacob who was violently taken from Joseph. 
What follows is an amazing display of Joseph’s 
emotions as he first confirms with the brothers 
that the young boy standing with them is really 
Benjamin. He then proceeds, to the surprise of 
the brothers, to address the child in the kindest 
wotds possible. 


We read in Genesis 43:29b "12 747? OTN 
(Elohim yachnekha beni), which literally means, 
“God be gracious to you, my son.” One can 
almost feel the choking in Joseph’s throat when 
he pronounced the appropriate words “my 
son,” while in all reality he was desperately 
wanting to call him “my (full) brother.” The 
time for that, however, has not yet come. The 
narrator then explains that once Joseph greeted 
Benjamin, he was overcome with emotion to 
such a degree that he was about to cry but, 
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holding back his tears, he went to a different 
room and wept there. When he regained 


control of himself he ordered his servants to 
serve the meal. 
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Chapter 22: Joseph Tests 
His Brothers 


He directed the steward to seat everyone in 
accordance to their age. The brothers were 
astonished at this, but complied. Their 
astonishment likely had to do with the 
stewatd’s knowledge of the order of births. To 
their further amazement, the youngest brother 
Benjamin received a portion that far exceeded 
the portions of food received by all the others, 
irrespective of their seniority. We read in 
Genesis 43:34: 
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Portions were served them from his table; but 
Benjamin's portion was five times larger than that of 
anyone else. And they drank their fill with him. (Gen. 
43:34). 


It appears that Joseph leveled against his 
brothers a series of tests. First, will they come 
back for one of their own (Simeon)? Second, 
will they display an envy-based reaction to 
Benjamin getting five times more food? The 
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next and the ultimate test was to follow. Will 
the brothers defend at all cost the life the 
second son of Rachel (Benjamin)? 
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Chapter 23 Joseph’s 
Ultimate Test for His 
Brothers 


Joseph instructed his stewards to give as much 
grain to the brothers as they could carry, give 
back all the money they had brought, and to 
place Joseph’s silver cup into the sack of 
Benjamin as they departed, seemingly with the 
vizier’s mighty blessing and favor. As soon as 
they left the city, Joseph told the steward to 
stop the brothers and to accuse them of stealing 
his property. We read in Genesis 44:4b, 5b 
Joseph’s precise instructions. The steward with 
accompanying guards were instructed to say to 
the brothers: 
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Why did you repay good with evil? (Gen. 44:4b). 
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It is the very one from which my master drinks and 


which he uses for divination. It was a wicked thing for 
‚yon to do! (Gen. 44:5b). 
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It is likely that the brothers knew exactly what 
cup the steward thought they had stolen as 
Joseph most likely used, or at least on purpose 
paraded it before them, perhaps even 
explaining his great abilities and connection 
with the divine. After all, Joseph’s staff seemed 
to know things they simply could not have 
known naturally. Alter writes: 


The probable mechanism of divination in a 
goblet would be to interpret patterns on the 
surface of the liquid.it contained or in drops 
running down its sides. Divination would have 
been a plausible activity on the part of a 
member of the high Egyptian bureaucracy, with 
its technology of soothsaying, but the emphasis 
it is given here is also linked with Joseph’s 
demonstrated ability to predict the future and 
his superiority of knowledge in relation to his 
brothers. 


The brothers, unsuspecting of any set-up, 
defend themselves and foolishly proclaim that 
whoever is found with the cup in their sack 
should be put to death and the rest stay in 
Egyptian captivity indefinitely (Gen. 44:6-8). 
Though the proposed punishment sounded 
extreme, it is very much possible that the theft 
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of a sacred item (like this divination cap) was 
traditionally understood in the Ancient Near 
East to deserve capital punishment. 
Interestingly enough, the brothers’ words 
sound very similar to the exchange between 
Laban and Jacob (Gen. 31:32), and this is one 
of the ways we can see that these seemingly 
unconnected stories are actually connected. 
Laban does not find what he is looking for, but 
it is presumed that the price of the theft of 
Laban’s gods is exacted in the early death of 
Rachel later in the story when she gave birth to 
Benjamin. 


Here, however, the divination cup 1s found, 
though it was not stolen by the brothers. They 
will, of course, be forgiven in the end, but only 
after they understand that this was somehow 
related to the great sin they had committed 
together 20 years prior against Joseph. When 
the brothers claimed that whoever stole the cup 
should die and the rest become slaves, the 
steward replied that though the proposed 
punishment fit the crime, a far more merciful 
option would be executed — only the guilty one 
will be held as a slave, the rest will go free. We 
read in Genesis 44:17: 
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“Far be it from me to act thus! Only he in whose 
possession the goblet was found shall be my slave: the 
rest of you go back in peace to your father.” (Gen. 
44:17). 


The language and role-playing are striking. 
Long ago, the brothers were probably upset not 
so much by Joseph but by Jacob, because of his 
preferential treatment of Joseph as Rachel’s 
son. They turned their anger, however, not 
against their father, choosing to deal directly 
not with him but, predictably, with the object 
of Jacob’s intense love — Joseph. In this brilliant 
scene, the steward echoes the words of Joseph’s 
instructions to him and utters the words, “Far 
be it from me to act like that!” We have got to 
see the irony here. An Egyptian worshiper of 
pagan divinities has a sense of justice, while the 
children of Jacob, the members of the 
Covenant with Israel’s God, do not. They were 
not in any way prepared for this turn of events 
and that was exactly Joseph’s plan. 
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Chapter 24: Benjamin is 
Arrested 


All the brothers were searched and the last bag 
to be checked was that belonging to Benjamin, 
Rachel’s second son and Joseph’s full brother. 
Seeing that the cup was in fact found in 
Benjamin’s sack, the brothers tore their clothes 
as a sign of grief and mounted their donkeys to 
return to the city with the steward. “Joseph’s 
scheme, after all, is to make the brothers feel 
they are trapped in a network of uncanny 
circumstances they can neither control nor 
explain.” As all who want revenge, Joseph too 
wanted them, at least for a short time, to feel 
exactly what he had felt when he was thrown 
into the pit and sold to Egypt — perplexed, lost 
and alone. Thankfully by now revenge was not 
the center of Joseph’s plan; rather, testing of 
the brothers was. Did the brothers remain the 
same? Did they change? Will they allow for the 
other son of Rachel, Benjamin, to be given over 
to slavery and possible death too? Will they 
abandon him as they had Joseph? 
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Chapter 25: Judah Acts 
Sacrificially 


Judah, the one who originally conceived the 
plan to sell Joseph to Egypt, spoke up on 
behalf of the brothers, addressing the grand 
vizier. As Judah retells the entire drama (Gen. 
44:18-30) he, without realizing it, speaks to his 
brother who is presumed dead (the fate of most 
slaves in Egypt after 20 years of intense labor). 
He tells him that “the father of Benjamin does 
not see meaning in life without his youngest 
son.” The very issue that caused the negative 
feelings towards Joseph in the past is now 
accepted by a much older and more mature 
Judah. Judah still disagrees with Jacob, his 
father, but he now clearly understands him. He 
cannot bear seeing his father go through the 
pain of losing another son of Rachel and dying 
a depressed man who felt that he had 
completely failed in life. 


There is nothing that Judah fears more than his 
father’s eternal disappointment and 
disapproval. Judah begs the vizier to allow him 
to exchange places with Benjamin. It is he who 
will remain a slave in Egypt and it is Benjamin 
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that is to return to his father, Jacob (Gen. 
44:30-34). Judah’s tone of voice betrayed full 
determination. He was ready and willing to save 
Benjamin even at the cost of his own freedom 
(or even life). 
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Chapter 26: Joseph Reveals 
Himself 


Now is the moment that Joseph was waiting 
and hoping for with all of his heart. He wanted 
to reconcile with his brothers, but he wisely did 
not want to do that apart from seeing their truly 
repentant hearts. Joseph could hardly keep back 
his tears as he shouted for everyone to leave 
them alone in that room. Joseph’s sobbing was 
so intense that the Egyptians heard it, and the 
news quickly was reported to the Pharaoh 
himself (Gen. 45:1-2). We read in Genesis 45:3 
the words of Joseph’s self-disclosure: 
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I am Joseph. Is my father still alive? But his brothers 
could not answer him, so dumfounded were they on 
account of him. (Gen. 45:3). 


The revelation 01 IR (ani Yosef) “I am Joseph!” 
is quick and stunning. Joseph’s very first 
question after this, I IX TYI (ha-od avi chai) “Is 
my father still alive?” shows that, up until now, 
he had not really trusted anything that the 
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brothers had said. That is, Joseph was not sure 
that the brothers had a living father. Now that 
he saw Judah’s action in being willing to be left 
as a slave in Egypt forever, the hope of his 
father still being alive was suddenly resurrected 
in full force. Hence, his quick question to the 
brothers about his father. 


What was revealed here was not for the eyes 
and ears of the Egyptian empire. The listening 
community of the children of Israel, however, 
were not asked by the narrator to leave the 
room together with the Egyptians (45:1), but 
were in fact invited to stay with the family. 
Think about it. The reader is permitted to 
witness a disclosure of the good news for Israel: 
The dead one is alive! The abandoned one has 
returned in power! The dream has had its way! 
Our God reigns. 
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Chapter 27: Joseph’s 


Assurance 


We read in Genesis 45:4b-8 Joseph’s statement 
to his brothers: 
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“I am your brother Joseph, he whom you sold into 
Egypt. (Gen. 45:4b). 
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Now, do not be distressed or reproach yourselves be- 


cause you sold me hither; it was to save life that God 
sent me ahead of you. (Gen. 45:5). 
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God has sent me ahead of yon to ensure your survival on 
earth, and to save your lives in an extraordinary 


deliverance. (Gen. 45:7). 
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So, it was not you who sent me here, but God. (Gen. 
45:8). 


Joseph told the brothers to go back to Jacob as 
quickly as they were able to tell him about 
Joseph and to bring everyone back with them 
so that the prophecy once given to Joseph in a 
dream would be fulfilled. Joseph will provide 
bread and sustenance to his entire family during 
these difficult times of famine in the entire 
Middle East. Two years of famine were over, 
but five more were still to come. The brothers 
needed to hurry. The good news for the house 
of Israel need not be kept secret anymore. It 
needed to be told now. 


It is interesting that Joseph does not demand 
from his brothers that they confess to their 
father the whole truth, realizing that the truth 
would probably be too traumatic for him to 
hear. The Torah leaves this to the imagination 
of the listening community of the children of 
Israel. He only instructs them to tell him of the 
good things that now await the family of Israel 


in Egypt. 
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Chapter 28: The 
Graciousness of Pharaoh 


Pharaoh was very pleased when the report 
came to him that Joseph’s brothers had come. 
The phraseology used points us to the 
possibility that Joseph had shared with Pharaoh 
the bitter, intimate details of his life and 
suffering, and perhaps both of them knew or 
suspected that sooner or later the brothers of 
Joseph would have to come to Egypt for bread. 
Joseph was prepared and so was Pharaoh as he 
extended his personal guarantees of well-being 
and prosperity to Joseph’s family as soon as 
they reach Egypt (Gen. 45:16-20). 


In Brueggemann’s words: “The revelation 
breaks as news upon the entire family. The 
news is abrupt in a narrative that has been 
shaped in a quite secular way. This speech 
completely redefines the situation for all parties. 
Now the guilty fear of the brothers is 
superseded. The grief of the father is resolved. 
He had grieved unnecessarily, for what seemed 
death was God’s way to life. The revengeful 
cunning of the successful brother is superseded. 
He has no need to triumph over his family. The 
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guilt of the brothers, the grief of the father, and 
the revenge of Joseph are all used as means for 
this disclosure of the hidden call of God. None 
of that matters now, for the whole family is 
now brought to a new moment.” 


The story does read like a drama with a very 
moving conclusion. The Torah’s portrayal of 
Jacob and his emotion at hearing, and at first 
disbelieving, that Joseph was still alive is 
highlighted. That which could have been stated 
in one summarized sentence (as was almost 
always the case in Genesis earlier) is opened up 
and savored by the storyteller (Gen. 45:25-28) 
to be truly felt by its original hearers — the 
Israelites who had left Egypt and were on the 
way to the Promised Land, meeting all the 
struggles of this perilous journey. 
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Conclusion 


Now that we have come to the end of the story 
of Joseph in this book, I encourage you to 
reread this story in the Bible itself in one 
seating. Read it in few different translations, 
perhaps, in ESV, NASB and even NLT. 


As you walk though this precious story thank 
God for the labor of love put forth by dozens 
of translators that dedicated their life to 
bringing forth the word of God to people 
around the world. At the same time ask God 
for even greater measure of wisdom and 
insight. Perhaps, pick up and complete the 
study of Hebrew at least on the rudimentary 
level so that you can do word studies behind 
fhertext. 


There is so much more that could be said about 
the story of Joseph, but perhaps it should be 
left for another time. After all, this story was 
never meant to be read, considered and 
understood only once, but rather lived and 
relived from year to year by all children of the 
scandalous but truly remarkable man who 


struggled with God. 
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Providing you have something good to say 
about this book, please, make sure to rate iton 
Amazon, this will help me a lot and will alert 
other people about the need to get hold of this 
book (please, drop me a note to say hi or to 
make a comment at dr.eli.israel@gmail.com). 


Lastly, order few copies for your friends. 


People love short books, especially the ones 
that can move their hearts to worship. 
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